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"What are you going to do?'1 she asked, interrupting
him.

"First study, and then teach others. We workingmen
must study. We must find out and understand why our
lives are so hard."

She was happy to see that his blue eyes, always so stern
and serious, were now filled with a soft and tender light.
A quiet smile touched her lips, although tears still trem-
bled in the wrinkles of her cheeks. She was torn between a
feeling of pride in her son, who saw the bitterness of life
so well, and her realisation that he was still young and
that he spoke unlike anyone else, and that all alone he
had undertaken to struggle against a life that everyone
else, including herself, took for granted. And she wished
to say to him, "But what can you do all alone, my
darling?*'

But she was afraid she would then lose some of the
admiration she felt for him, this son who had suddenly
shown himself to be so ^clever, and whom she could not
quite understand.

Pavel saw the smile on his mother's lips, the concen-
tration in her face, the love in her eyes, and he felt he
had succeeded in making her understand the truth, he
championed. Youthful pride in the force of his words
strengthened his belief in himself. He spoke excitedly, now
smiling, now frowning, and sometimes his words were
vibrant with hate, and his mother was frightened when
she heard them, so hard and ringing were they, and she
would shake her head and ask her son softly, "Is it pos-
sible, Pasha?"

And he would answer firmly, "Yes it is/* and tell her
about people who, anxious to do good, sowed the truth
among the masses, for which the enemies of life hunted
them down like beasts, threw them iri jail and condemned
them to penal servitude.

"I know such people!'* he cried hotly. "They are the
salt of the earth!"
The thought of these people terrified her,  and once